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ABSTRACT • . ' 

This eiqhteenth in a^ series of twenty-nine learning 
■odules on insttiKtional execution is designed to give seccndary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers help in recognizing significant ^ 
differences aMong students and* in individualizing the instructicn to 
reflect these differences. Intrpductory sections relate the 
coipetencies dealt' with here to others in the prograi .and list both 
the enabling objectives for th<B five learning experiences and the 
resources tequired. Materials in the lejarning experiences include 
required reading, a self-check quiz nith aodel answers, planning 
checklists, a case Study to critique, a aodisl critique, and the 
teacher performance assesssent fora for use in evaluation of the 
terminal objective. (The aodul^NB on instructional execution , are part 
of a larger series of 100 perf ormance-taaed^teacher education (FBTE) 
self-contained learning packages for use in preservice or inservice 
training of teachers in all occupational areas. Each of the 
field-tested modules focuses on the development of cije, or ito^e 
specif jic professional competencies Identified through -research as 
important to vocational teachers. Materials are designed for u^e by ^ 
teachers, either on an individual orj gi|Oup basis, working udder the 
direction of one or more resource persOTs/instructors. ) (BH) 
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This module is one ef a series of 100 perform a nCe- based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocatiooal teachers The 
competencies upon Which these moc^les are'based were iden- 
tified and vecified through research aweing important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both tfe secondary afTd post- 
secondary levels of instruction The q^odules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in 'all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates wrth criterion refer- 
enced assessment of- the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers m training jworkjng under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher edVicators acting as 
resource persops. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these nrfaterials 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice ^d 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide Ariety 
of ifTdividual needs and interests me materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionafdevelopment of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use Q^tXhe mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contamed in three re- 
lated documents Student uui^e to UsingPerformance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Oukto to 
Using Performance-Batad Teacher Education Materiala and 
Guide t9 Implementation of Performance-Based -Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curneulum packaqes are products of a sustaioed 
research and development effort by The Center's Prograprt for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Maffiy tn- 
•dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated wit^ The Can^ 
ter and have made contribufiorns to the systemattc develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these^ry significant 
teaming materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers arp 300 resource persons in 20 Universities, colleges, 
'and post-secondary institutions used tlie^ materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Sp>ecial recognition for major mdiv^idual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these tnaterialB is extended to the following program staff 
James B Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E t^orton. As- 



^ciate Program Director. Qlen E, Fardig. Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program A3SIS- 
tant. Recognition is also extended tq Kristy Ross, Tecfwiical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, ar>d Jean*Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
^ yve maiertaJs. Cohtrioutions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials «re also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum develo'pmer>t erffort 
from 1971-1972! Curtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
program frpm 1972-1974 \ 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The Center- 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educator^, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so gene(cusly in various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the>Rnate rials were 
developed by The Center m-cOoperation ^jth trie vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State Unive^ity and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visitmg scholars from throughout the country , 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried \3ut wit+i assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flmti University of 
MtnnesQta-Twiw Cities, Univer^ty of Nebraskaiincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern-Colorado. University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

p»6T>nter is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 throuoh its'completion Appreciation li extended to the 
Bureau of CJccupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Rbrt F, Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
Aivanced testing effoil is also extended totems State College, 
Holland College, Temple University, and the Univej^ity of 
Michigan-Flinf 

/ Robert E "Taylor 
^Director 

^The Center for Vocatior'ial Education 




THC CENTER ^OR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

^ ' / 

' The Center tor Vocational tducations mission is to 
fncf^ase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions and 
organizations tb solve educational problems relating to 
irnJividual career planning and (Preparation The Center'^ 
fultiHs its mission "by ^ ' - ' 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational (Programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership develo^ent and training 
programs ' 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 v 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Matenals (AAVIM) is an mter^ate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de< 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aid^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



A teacher looking over a new class for the first 
time faces some 20 or 30 stucients with different 
needs, interests, and abilities. There are students 
who need' a great deal of guidance and students 
who need very little guidance, stude^its who love to 
read and those who would rather make something, 
students who are full of Idea^ and students who 
can carry out the ideas of others. A1I of this diver- 
sity is easy to observe, yet^untH recently, a majority 
of educators have tended lo teach as though all 
students were alike. 




It IS now recognized that just as individuals differ ^ 
in all the major'physical and mental factors that 
form a person, so do their goals and^spirations, 
personal needs, and strengthsdiffer. It follows that 
3S each individual isSjnique, so must be his/her ' 
education. To. reach {he individual and help him/ ^ 
her. achieve fulfillment as a person, education 
needs to be ;'custom-built," "tailored to fit/' or 
^'individualized." y 

In orderto individualize insti:uctlon. we will want 
to know as much as we can about each student, 
accept each at his/her own level, then plan with the 
student for learning experiences that will help 
him/her to reach the goal that he/she1s seeking. It 
IS the student's ^als that musf be considered, not 
our preconceived ones Even in vocational educa- 
tion, where goals are usually more clearly defined 
than in other educatronal areas, students may be 
seeking to achieve many different goals or objec- 
tives. Within the classroonrv grpup th,ere will be 
students who also differ in the level at which they 
will achieve their objectives 

Individualization of instruction implies tAat the 
teacher will have a new role, a more difficult one 
than that of the teacher in a tradition^classroom 
The teacherwill haveexpanded responsibilities for 
plarming. The teacher's relation t^students should 
alio improve because of the extra attention given 
to theiiunique needs and interests 



Thfs mddule is designed to give you skill in indi- 
vidualizing classroom' instruction to meet the indh 
vidual needs of students. It will help you ttf become 
aware of the significant differences among stu- 
dents and how you can tailor your instruction to 
•reflect these differences - 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Ob)0Ctlye8 

TMiUntl Obit ctiv ; In an actual schoqt situation, indk 
viduaMza ifmruction. Your performance wilt be aa 
by your reeource person;* using the Teache|/Perfor- 
nwmioe^ksaesament Form, pp. 45-47 '{Leam/ro Exper/- 
ence^. ' » 

^Enabirhg Ob|ecttves: ^ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knoWledge of the concepts and xharacteYstics of 
individualized instruction (Learning Expenehce I) 

2 After completing the required reading, develop and 
carry out a personal learning experience related to 
individualized (hstruction [Learning Experience II) 

a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, 
p^pare wntten instructional plans and procedure 
for individualizing instruction for a unit hi your occu- 
pational specialty (Learning Experience III) ^ 

4 Given a case study describing how a teacher indi- 
vidualized instruction, critique the performance of 
that teA^her (Learning Experience IV) 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
determining^tudente' needs and interests, developing a 
unit of instruction, and developing a lesson plan If you 
do not diready have these compemncies, meet with your 
resource person to determine what method you will use 
to gam these skills One option is to complete the infor- 
matiorvend practtce activities contained in^the followii 
modules 

• Determine Needs and Interests of Students, Mod- 
ule B-1 ^ / 

• Development a Unit of Instruction, Module B-3 

• Develop a Lesson Plan. Module B-4 

Resources 

A IrSt of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resou/ce person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Yogr resource, 
person may also be contatted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing! your progress at any| 
time 



Learning Experience I 

Optional - ' ^ 
Reference Bjorkquist, David. "What Vocatlona^ 
Education Teachers Should Know About Indi- 
vidualizing Instruction " Columbus, OH The Center 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. 
ERIC Clearingt^ouse on Vocational, and Technical . 

. Education, 1971 ED 057 184 
Reference Weaver, David H "Individualizing In- 
struction A Return X0 the One-Room School- 
house'^" Business Education Vi/orld 55 (Novem- 
^ber/December 1974) 5-/ 

4.earnlng Experience II 

Required 

Resources (e.g , individualized learning materials, 
' individual iearners, teachers or schools engaged in 
individualized instruction) to enable ypu to carry out 
a personalize learningfexperie>ice 
A Resource person and lor peers to r§act to your 
written report on individualized instruction 

Learning Experlence lll ^ 

Optional 

Reference: Lewis, James Jr Administering the In- 
dividualized Ir^struction Rrogran%^Hev^ York, NY 
Parfter Publishing Co , 1971 j ^ 

Reference Kapfer. Philip G. and Glen F Ovard Pre- 
paring and Using individualized Learning Packages 
for Ungraded, Continuous Progress Education Bn- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ Educational Technology Publi- 
cations, 1971 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a unit plan 

Learning Experience IV 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience V 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can indi- 
vidualize instruction 

A resource person to assess your competency in • 
individualizing fnstruction 



^ This module cov«rt ptrformaoc* •l*m«nt numben 11 5, 1 43 from Cctvin 
J Cotrftll •f •/ . Mod0l Curricula for Voe%tion%l tnd T9chnic&1 Education 
R»portNa (Columbus. OH Th« C^ntar for Vocational Education, Th« 
Ohio Statf Unlvartity. 1 972) Tha 384 alemanta in this documant form tha 
raaaarch baaa for ^ll Tha Cantar's PBTE modula davalopmant 

For informatk>n about tha g^oaral organization of aach modula. ganaral 
procadurat for thair uaa, ar«d tarminology which is common to all 100 
modulas, aaa About Using Vha Cantar's PBTE Modulaa on tha inakla 
back covar ^ 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



-t 



i .Enabling ^ 
1 Ob|ecti\^ 2 



Activity 



After completing the required reading/ demonstrate knowledge of the 
concepts and characteristics of individualized instruction. 




You will be reading the information sheet, Individualizelil Instruction, pp. 
6-18. / . ^ • 



1^ Activity ^ 



You may wistt to read thsTsupplementary rsferences, Bjorkquist "What 
Optional Vocational Education Telschers Should Know About Individualizing in- 

Activity M struction"; and'Weaver, "Individualizing Instruction: A Return to the One- 
Room Schoolhouse? " Business Education World, pp.- 5-7. - 





You will be demonstrating Icnowledgepf the concepts and characteristics 
of individualized instruction by completing the Self*Check, ppt 19-:^. 



You Will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, pp. 23-24. 

. ■ • ' , ■ ■ 
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ERIC 



Activity 




This information sheet explains the basic concepts involved in indi- 
vidualized .instruction and .describe^ the characteristics of an indi- 
vidualized program Read this information sheet alsefor itsexplanation of 
he^ the teacher can function effectively in the new role required by "an 
individualized instructiorral program 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

iMany people, when they think of teaching, have 
a mental picture of,a teacher standing at the front 
of a room talking to a group of 20T)r 25 students. 
The students sit at desks arranged in a straight 
row, and they write notes in their notebooks as the 
teacher talks. After several class hours of thisactiv-, 
ity, the teacher stops talking and passes out an 
examination which allihe students take. Later, the 
teacher grades the exam and awards 1 2 percent of 
the group an "A,'' 1 2 percent a failing mark, and the 
majonty of the group a grade of "B" or "C ' This is 
an admittedly exaggerated picture of griup in- 
struction in Its most stnted and rigid form, but 
there is much truth in it. 




. For generations, teachers have been Well aware 
of differences among individual students They 
have noticed differences in physical and mental 
abilities, special talents, and personal interests In 
spite of this, teachers may still be jgaQ standing ip 
front of a class of students, telling all^^f them the 
same thing, at the sam% time, in the satne way 



In recent years, however, there, has. bpen re- 
newed interest m the idea that th^ mcjiyidual'stu- 
dent is of prirpe importance and that the school 
program must adapt its curriculum to meet the 
individual's needs Vocational teachers realize that 
they must teachjndividuals asweil as groups They 
must take each student s abilities, interests, and 



goals into account and heJp toprepare each stu- 
dent'"*'\ojaHeet the employment requirements of 
his/her chosen 4jpld / 

The basic philosophy, on which ^ost vocational 
educators now agree, is,that the educational pro- 
gram should Di^aried to suit the unique purposes 
and personality <Ff the individual student. The pro- 
gram should beVadjusted to accommodate the 
needs of each student The student should not be 
altered to fit the program Jn a word, the program 
and the instruction should be "individualized ' 

There are many definitions of "individualized in- 
struction" because there are varying approaches, 
purposes, anql objectives All approaches, how- 
ever, are based on the premise that the instruc- 
tional program should recogn>ze that individuals 
differ in 4heir aptitudes and rates of learning, in 
their interests and goals, and in their learning 
styles and personal behaviors W^th this concept 
as a basis, individualized instruction can be de- 
fined as a^learning program structured and man- 
aged to m«et the learning needs of each student in 
a unique 'way to give tach the skills, abilities, 
knowledge, and personal qualities that will enable 
him or her to enter the occupation of choice 

As a vocational teacher, you should b? aware of 
the fact that there is a great rahge in the indh 
vidualization of instruGtion as discussed and prac- 
ticed in the nation's schools At one end of the 
range is the completely Individualized program of 
study for vocational students. In such a program, 
studentt may enter on.any day of the school year 
and wo(k,out with the instructor personal occupa- 
tional gloals The students then pursue a selected 
series l)f learning expenences on an individual 
basis »id leave the program whenever they hav^ 
acquired the necessary competencies fortheir oc- 
cupation. While individualized open-ecitry/ 
ppen-exit programs are gaining in acceptance, 
they do require a wealth of carefully developi&d 
instructional materials and special management 
and administrative procedures TIjey are usually 
well beyondthe scope of the individual vocational 
teacher to develop and implerneht^ 

Another, more common type of individualization 
IS that which is found within a traditipnal voca- 



Clonal urogram. Ir> traditional prcJgrarnb, a course 
time nas been established (perhaps one school 
yerar. or 26^0 cipck hours) and a number of indi- 
vidualized units of study have been prepared, Indt- . 
vidiialization ih'su*th aerogram may tal<e the form 
of encouraging each student to choose somewhat 
different assignments, providing a variety of labo- 
ratory experiences, using varied learm^g re- 
sources at different levels, or avowing Tor indi- 
vidual rates of learning and amounts of produc- 
tion. This kind of individualization may be under- 
taken even within the framework of a course of 
study based primarily on group instruction and 
units of time. 

The discussion, information, and learning ex- 
periences contained in this mdjdule, place the 
emphasis on individualizirig instruction in a tra- 
ditionally organized vocational progran} Most 
teachers will find themselves in this kind of pro- 
gram, and even the beginning vocational teacher 
Will be able to individualize many elements of the 
instruction for which he or she may be responsi- 
ble. 

It should also be made clear that while greater 
individualization of instruction is at present an 
important concern of vocjitional education, this is 
not to say that traditional group instruction has 
been uniformly unsucce^ful ii\ ^meeting the 
neecTs of individuals. Eveji the most highly struc- 
tured group instructionafprogram has served the 
needs of great numbers of students However, 
individualization is an approach that prbmises 
more effective vocational preparation as well as 
greater personal growth for individuals in the vo- 
cational program 

Individualized instruction /s based on the idea 
of flexibility and uniqueness Therefore, it would 
be a cpntradiction in terms to imply that there is 
any one'definitive approach or any one superior 
method. Each vocational area and ^ach indi- 
vidual program may carry out individualization in^ 
an mdividual way There are, however, some con- 
cepts and characteristics that generally apply to 
all forms of individualized instruction, even 
though there may be considerable differences m 
emphasis from one program or subject area to 
another 

Characteristics of Individualized 

Inetruetion 

The student's needs, abilities, and interests 
become one of the prime focal points around 
wHich the rnstructional program centers.— 

Because individuals differ m personal charactens- 
tics, abilitH&»r*ocioeconomic background, motiva- 
tions, andpersonal learning styles, it should not be 
assumed that in any one group, all students are at 



the same pcint in their learning at the same time. 
Instruction that is individualized will allow the stu- 
d^nt to learn ala pace or rate which is comfortable 
antf suited to me/ her dv^ learning style ^vadd4- 
tion. It will allow\the student to learn on a level 
which IS appropriate to his or her abilities 




The student will be allowed to learn through 
materials and mean§ related to his/her own per- 
ceptual strengths (I.e., seeing, hearing, manipulat- . 
ing, acting, or any combination of perceptions). 
Within the limits imposed by the reqyirements of 
the occupation, the student may pursue some of 
his/her own interests an^ work toward some per- 
sonal goals. All this implies that the student will be 
given the*opportunity to select from a number of 
options or alternatives in' learning activities, all of 
which lead to the occupational objective 

Indfviduallzed instruction encourages stu* 
dents to become more actNe, Involved, and re- 
fsponsible for their own instruction.— There is 
usually more activity in a classroom or laboratory 
when instruction is individualized. Students move 
about, work together or separately on a variety of. 
activities, various resources and m^dia, dis- 
cuss the topic witb each other'or with the instruc- 
tor, and generally take a more informal and Active 
approach to 
learning ^ , 

Individualization 
tends to 
stimulate 
students to 
assume 
some re- 
sponsibilj 
for their own 
learning and 
to become 
independent 
learners who 
are capable 



il/ 




of RTOf^ressing without being completely depen- 

ient on others.' 

_ _ _ _/ , * ' 

In this type oTfnstr'uctio^^, the responsibility for 
successful learning shifts to the student, witlVthe 
teacJ>fl^nctioning to guide, assist, and motivatef 
theCstudent.' With individual success comes a 
sense o^personal achievement and thus a realistic 
self-estefem. 

Th^ teacher becomes less a preseirter of lec- 
tures and d^onstrations, and more of a learning 
manager and guide. — As you break away from the 
formal lectur^ ^nd the group assignment, you will 
be working more on a one-tojone basis^w[th indi- " 
VTdoat STuWhts/ You' wlir analyze the students' 
academic' abilities, perceptual strengths, learning 
styles, major interests, and self-discipline. You will 
diagnose individual learning problems and write, 
individual learnmg'plans In the forrft»of objectives- 
and activities for -©ach student, organize the 
facilities antf the instructional materials for indi- 
vidualized learning, and guide students through 
^ the learning 

process You 
will bbcome 
involved in 
designing 
and $elect- 
ing many 
ways in 
v\Hnch to dis- 
seminate in- 
formation" 
and promote 
student 
comfDetence 
With less 
time prepar- 
ing and delivering formal presentations, you will 
have more time to spend vMh individual students 



J In Individualized Instruction^ the objectives or 
goals are clearly stateff Inij^rformance terms. 

— Statements of objectivesrin individualized in- 
structioTTWill tell students wher6 they are expected 
to go, how they will get there, and the conditions 
under which they will be evaluated. Such state- 
ments, called "performance objectivesc" or *'be- 
havior/il objectives." are an integral part of indi- 
vidualized instruction since they are formulated 
from the student^s viewpoint rather than the 



r 




teacher's 
perspective. 
Thus, if you are 
working to indi- 
vidualize the in- 
structional 
program you 
ne^ to be able 
to develop ^ 
gobd perfor- 
mance objec- 
tivee. 



Varied alternative and optional learnlag ex- 
periences are available to* meet the stated objec- ^ 
tlves, — An underlying assumption in Indi- 
vidualized instruction is that there are many ways 
to l^arn. Your wav^or the traditional way may fiot be^ 
the only paths to thfe goal. You should provide a 
variety of [earning options frpm which^the stttdent 
may choose These options^Viould be designed to 
meet all students' needs and abilities 'and s^hould • 
be attractive enough to interest a wide range of 
^individuals. . , . ' > ^ 
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" Large-group ir^strucfion, has a placft in*an indi- 
vidualized learning program, as does small-group 
instrucfion, individual study, and^interaction with 
peers. Effective individualized instraction will not 
concentrate on any singtrtype of learning activity, 

^and will avoid using aoy single learning technique 

*as the only mode of instruction 

•The sti'ategies or methods of instruction are 
designed to reach students as individuals*— 

Among the mo^t commonly used learning tech- 
niques inylndivijdualizeci instruction are the follow- 
ing. / ' ' . 
•'Games / 

• Role-playffig t 

• Simulations 

• €^se studies 

• Brainstorming 

• Laboratory work ' ^ i' . 

• Peer instruction y 

• Independent study 

• Community inv.olvement 

• Conferences or interviews 

• Modules (Jearning activity packages) 

• 'Small- and large-groUp study 

• Library research and reading 

• Programmed sequenced materials 

This IS not a complete list Other methods may be» 
devised, and all of these may be used in combmay 
tion and in a variety of forins. You may learn more 
about each of (he above'methods by consulting 
methods texts, curriculum guides, and profes- 
sionaf journals that are avartable in the library.^ 

A variety of media and instructidhal resourpes 
is employed.— Since students differ in their per- 
ceptual strengths and learning styles, instructional 
resources should be se%cted to accommodate all 
of these" differences. Individual student learning 
skills may be primarily visual (asm reading or view- 
ing), aural tlistenmg), oj^physical (doing things) 
* New instructional materials will need to be de- 
veloped and existing resources may need to be 
reorganized. In fully individualized programs, the 
standard textbook tends to give way to mod- 
ularized materials and a wealth o^ reference mate- 
/ials. Provision should be made for sTudent use of a* 
variety of books, programmed matenals, f ilms^ film 
lopps, slides, and audio and video recordings 




The selected resources for individualized in- 
struction should possess some sgeciahand desir- 
able characteristics."The" resources should be 
• suited \h the maturity of the learner and should 
cover a considerable range to meet the needs of 
many students The materials should lead students 
to new interests^i^ew discoveries, and broader out- 
looks. 

There shoulfl be a sufficient variety and quantity 
to permit^choice anil to allow the student to select 
what he/she needs lo accomplish the performance 
^objfectives. References, data, specific^ations, and 
documents shoul^ coj^titute the raw matenals 
which the student can select $idapt, and apply td 
his/her own purposes. 

Media and resources-arfe selected after the ob- 
jectives have been developed and the learning ac- 
tivities chosen. The resources are provided to sup- 
port, augment, and enrich the instructional design. 
They should not dominate or hmit^Jhe range of 
learning activities 

The learning environment is designed for flexi- 
bility and variety. — Classroom^ and laboratory 
^facilities, equipment, supplies, anfb furnishings 
an individualize^d program tend to be selected ana 
organized to allow for a y/ariety of uSe^The envi- 
ronment encourages a variety of ways to learr^. Not 



1 To gam skill m the manylearning techniques available to you. you may 
wish to refer to modules covering the use of these techniques in Category 
- C Instructjonal Execution 



' only is there, flexibility in the arrangement of the 
facilities. 6ut-there is flexibility ih scheduling their 
use. This flfxibility is^d^sjgned to aJlow students 
and teacher to be creative in developing learning 
experier\ces. ; ^ 

Space is*.avairable for 'large- and small-group 
a^ctivities, individual .work, and private or semi- 
privat^ interaction between, students and teacher 
Students are able to move around readily and can 
work freely without disrupting oth^s' work 

Students are evaluated In terms of individual 
performance and not by comparison with 
•others. — The mdwidualization of instruction 
means that all the'members of the class wi|i not be 
involved ,in the same learning activities at the same 
time. This means that evaluation techniques must 
be designed .that can be used for individual stu- 
dents whenever apgropnate The use Of perfor- 
mance objectives suggests'or even dictates the 
use of objective rather than subjective assessment 
measures"1t also suggests the use of directobser- 
vations of student behavior to assess learning. 
individualized instruction, frequent self-evaluation 
is used by thQ students as a check on their own 
progress* " ' 




Sof^ie Limitafiens of Individualized 

Instruction ! 

I 

Therfe seems to be nojdoubt that individualized 
instruction can make a Significant contribution to 
the improvement of 'v(|)cational education pro- 
grams However, i.t does preser>t some difficulties 
in implementation. 

The primary reason Msualiy given foV the failure 
of^me individualized programs has been the lack 
of suitable and well-developed curriculum n^ate- 
rials. Also, teachers' require special. training and 
experience to make a fiilly individualized program 
. function well. There fs a good deal of additional 
work and complex planning required in ord^ to 
provide individual instruction for»20 students in a 
class rather than making a" single lesson plan for 
the whole group An additional limitation is that* 
individualized instruction does not work well with 
some students Some hnay learn mdre easily under 
traditional methods of instruction ^ 

ThQ^ may be a certain amount of conflict be- 
tween >he organization of an individualized pro- 
gram and the administrative requirements of the 
school If the students in the vocational class are 
all working at their own pace on their own objec- 
tives, the usCial devices examinations, gredjng 
periods, and report cards may not fit very'\y'ell. 
School and course requirements for graduation 
credits and numbers of laboratory hours may also 
be difficult to work out an an individualized pro- 
gram 

The Teacher's Role in Individualized 
instruction 

In an individualized instructional s'etting, your 
role should be considerably different from that in a 
traditionaiclassroom The essential difference's 
that when employing indivyjualized instruction, 
you should use methods other than th^ lecture or 
/ class demonstration in getting information to the 
student. You should select a variety of methods 
which better meet the individual needs of the 
learner 

As you abandon the 6seof the formal presenta- 
tion, you should find that you have more time to 
assist the learner, to identify and<liagnose learn- 
ing probtems, and to intera<:t with students on a 
one-to-one and small-group basis. Thus, you 
"Should bec^Qfie less of an authority figure and 
more a ie\fmf learner;-less an "instructor" and 
more a "learning manager" 

In this role as a learning manager, there are new 
functions for you to per^rm You should provide 
alternate reading materials at various levels of 
.difficulty and a variety 6i learning materials in- 
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volving many different types of actilPes de- 
signed to meet the needs of different inaividuals. ^ 
In tern^s oj curriculum, you shoujd provicie,*a va- 
riety of topics to be studied, as well as supple- 
mentary and concurrent projects for Students to 
pursue. * 

When working with individual students, you 
should provide remedial instruction for learners 
who need it before they attempt to l^arn new 
material As neW learning is underway, you 
^ou|d provide tutorial help as indjiyj^^^ stu- 
^dents rtqu i re TTSfu dent s wTio'areliaving dllfTcuT- ' 
ties should be encouraged to try Alternative 
methods of study and learning until they find 
techniques that work for them. In somefTnstruc- 
tional areas, you should devise and/or adm^n»ster 
diagnostic tests to be sure that learners ^ave the 
understandings and skills needed for success in 
the next learning experiences. 

Because individualized instruction is stualent- 
cdntered, students should be effcouraged to 
make more of their own educational decisions 
and to take more personal responsibility In the 
individualized program, ydu should \^ the 
learners'feeiecji some of thj? topics they want to 
study and let them help set the goafe of instruc- 
tion. Learners should be encouraged to find their 
own preferred study techniques and to proceed 
at their own study pace. * 

In vocational education, one special function 
that/you will have ffi an individualized setting is to 
evaluate or rate the required occupational skills 
of the student If the student demonstrates rthat 
he/she does possess the sk\\\ (whether learned in 



school or,elsewhere),^heyshe progresses \o the 
next learning objective! ^ - . 

Successful efforts to individualize instruction 

• afe greatly dependent on the identification of 
stutJe'nt goals and the careful development of in- 
structional ob)ectives'*to reach these goa4s. The 
objectives *should' be stated irt performance 
terms, and clearly understood ,and accepted by 

• the studer^ before instructi^ begins. The objec- 
tives become a means of communication durrng 
instruction, and later become a basis* fpr evalua- 
tion of the learning that ' has taken place. The 

..development of behavioral or performance' ob- 
jectives is a criticat fur)ction of the teacher in 
individusHized instruction, but it iS not accom- 
plished quidkly or easily. 

As a vocational teacher, you are now able to get 
some valuable assistance in occupational tas,k 
analysis and the development of p^formance ob- 
jectives. A number of curriculum development 
projects are producing catalogs of objective^ for 
many occupational areas, complete with student 
evaluation measures. There are also collections 
of occ^ational ta^ inventories from yvhfch the 
^teacher may dev^elop prerformance obje6tivesfor 
students with specific occupational goals Both 
of these aids are available in the literature of voca- 
tional^ducation. ... 
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You may -seek to in^wjdualize mstrji^tipn 
through the gse of commercially-produCed mate- 
rials. There are entire courses available in indi- 
vidualized and packaged form that have b'een de- 
veloped and tested at many educational institu: 
tions. Individualized programs/fire availabfe in 
auto mechanics, auto body, electricity, elec- 
tronics, welding, drafting, carpentry, child'care, 
and many more, with additional area^ being 



added constantly. Some units <4 instruction may 
be taught through the Use of individualized **pro- 
^rammed texts," now available in rriany voca- 
tional education areas. 

You 1nay individualize selected units in a 
coiprse of skidy by persooally developing special 
materials. LeaVning packages can "be produced 
that irjclude" performance objectives, learning ac- 
tivities,^ instruction sheets, and self-evaluation 
devices. These may be .supplemented by slide/ 
tape preseatatjons or video recordings. 

Individualized bejp for students who are poor 
reader^ may take, the form of audiotape re- 
cording^5|pyhe readings from textbooJKs. For'ad- 
vanced students, special challengirifa projects' 
can be prepared. Laboratory worlumay be indi- 
vidualized by working up detailed instruction 
sheets, along with explanatory -slides or taj^e 
recordings. Oversized photographs and clearty 
constructed drawings and diagrams are often 
helpful , to the student , in developing new coh^ 
cepts: . 

TeachiBrs of vocational Subjects have long used 
student projects as a means of teaching subject 
matter and developir^g required skills. This prac- 
tice can be expahdedand refined in individualiz- 
ing instruction. You can develop a variety of labo- 
ratory and study projects that cover the skill or 
knowledge to be learned, and the students ma 
choose from among them the projects tha^are 
mostlsuited to tt3#^.interests, abilities, and learn- 
ing strengths. ^ 

The project format might incJude the firoject 
sheet itself, along with other supporting instruc; 
tional materrals designed for individua^usdf in- 
cluding a list of reading references, information 
sheets, afid afppropriate' operation sheets, ^u- 
dents pan 
then select 
from a 
nuhiber of 
alternative 
project ac-jL 
tivities that 

-will enable 

' them io m^et 
the instruc- 
tional objec- 
tive aryJ 
carry that 
project 

gthrough Xd . 

' completion 
while working at thftir own style and pace, with a 
minimum of teacher direction. 




The Student's Role in Individualized 
Instructiofi ^ . ^ . ^^^.^-^ 

Just as the role of the teacher changes in the 
setting of individualized instruction, so does Xh4 
role of the learner. The learner becomes less a 
passive listener and follower of directions, and 
mor^ a student, in the best sense of that term. The 
student is asked to make choices and reach deci- 
sions,"arid is held responsible for the consequences 
of those decisions. In order to successfully reach 
his/her goals, the student mtiat budget the avail- 
able tijne and use this time wisely 

Because ^valuatior>is based on the individual's 
successful p^^|d||||||f a c<impetency stated in 
pepfor^anOeJ^^HHRudent's adhievement, or 
lacH 6f Tt, isilPlimii^rent. With individualized 
activity, tfc|^re is ho .possibility of being gradegl on a 
"normal curve." TJie common practice of watch- 
ing othe>s work, virile hoping to pick up enough 
information to gett)y, does not wOrk when instruc- 
tion is indlvidualiZjBd. » 

At the same time, however, indivfdualized in- 
struction mean^that every student can suc- 
ceed — some might just take longer. This prospect 
of success IS highly nr/otivating, and Jhe finaJ suc- 
cess itself is most reinforcing or rewarding to the 
student. Such sujccess tends to increase lAr ef- 

^Sfi more like 



forts and make further success 



more likely. 



Whether it is an individualized unit m a tradi- 
tional course pf study, or,an«ntirely individualized 
program, the students will need to define therr own 
goals. Wi^h your help, the studentgwill then have 
to d^ide how best to reach the goals and will 
select' study a*(ivitles and laboratory activities in 
keeping with their specific needs, abilitlfes, sui^ 
interests. . 

TKe stiients >y1ll find their own sourcesd 
formation, and adapt and utilize them accord 
their own purposes. With devices and instrurtt^ 
provided by the teacher, the students will chl 
their progress in understanding and in skill. V({ 
will then make decisions as to when they are rea< 
to submit the results of thefr #ork to the teacher for 
final observation and-eval}jat*n. 

It has been found that students generally wel- 
come this new climate of responsibility and this 
respect for their individuality.. They develop an in- 
creased feeling of self-esteem \4hich leads to an 
increased iftterest Jn their school work and in- 
volvement in their chosen occupation. Students 
find that the demands and opportunities of their 
studies engage- thetr time and ' best efforts. 
Teachers riote that major classroom discipline 
problems tend to disappear Both students and 
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"teachers report that individualized instruction re- 
quires them to work harder than ever before/but 
they 'wQUldTi't.have it any other way. 

Student Evaluation in Individualized 
kis^ruction^ 

' The techniques, and evea the purposes, of stu- 
dent evaluatior) are somewhat diffelrent in indi- 
vidualized instruction than in traditional group in- 
struction. Group instruchOn^ usually employs 
group tests to arriVe at- group norms, with the 
achievement of the individual significarrf only as it 
Compares to t(iat of the group. Often, the primary 
purpose of traditional evaluations is to arrive at a 
formal grade for Jivery member pf the cJass at 
specified periods during the school year. Such 
'evaluation is considered by many to be most dis- 
crimirrating if it results in ar^ormal distribution" of 
letter grades from A through F ^ > 

In contrast, evaluation in individual instruction 
is ideally done on 'an incJividuaJ basis. The indi- 
viduaf student is given an individual evaluation of 
his/her achievement, with- progress being com- 
pared only with the performance objective^^The 
primary purposes are intended to be (1) to inform 
the students as to-the extent of their progress, (2) 
>asuggest to bbth students and teacher how learn- 
ing might be qontinued and- increased, and (3) to 
inform the^teacher about the effectiveness of the 
instructional program^The evaluation and the 
program are consider'fe^t most successful, if all 
grembers of the class achieve at their highest po- 
tential and reach their objectives. 

^ There are several basic principles that underlie 
evaluation in individualized instruction Some of 
these are — 




• Evaluation should indTcate progress toward 
thfe achievement of performance objectives 
as they relate to knowledge, attitudes, and 
motcJr skills 

• 'Evaluation shouljl be directly related to the. 

performance objectives agreed to by ?tudent 
and teacher 

• Evaluatio.n should be a continuous process, 
undertaken' periodically , during various 
stages of the learning experience, iorming 
checkpoints of progress. 

. • Evaluation should include a variety of 
ijT / strategies, applied in terms of the needs of the 
/ ^ student 

• Students should be involved in the evaluation 
process, performing self-checks on the re-, 
sultsof their own work. 

• Careful records of individual evaluation and 
obser<i^ation should be kept tcf be used as 
guides for further instruction and learning 

The individualization of instruction implies that 
the entire class will not be involved m the same 
learning activities at the same time One student 
may be working in the library, another viewing 
slides in the classroom, while a third is in the labo- 
^ ratory working on a project. In pracjticaj terms, this 
necessitates planning evaluation techniques' 
which can be used by or with each student on an 
individual basis These techniques should mea- 
sure the student's performance in terms of his/her 
own objectives rather than tWose of other students. 

Some of the evaluation techniques use^ in indi- 
vidualized instruction may be much like ones used 
in traditional teaching. They may include true-false 
items, multiple-choice tests, and essay responses. 
In addiUorv, a fully developed evaluation program 
includes a variety of other evaluative strate^s 
such as — f 

• observing students as they work to determine 
if they are using approved procedures, having 
any learning problems, and understanding 
the requirements of the task 

• questioning stud^tj orally about their work 
to gam an insight into their knowledge of what 

• they are doing and why they are doing it 

• confernng formally with students to discover 
the extent of their growth 

• examining some of the materials the students 
have been working with Ito check on their 
progress ' , 

• reviewing the'results of the learning activities, 
/ ^ v^hether reports, projects, exercises, etc 

No single strafegy Is best; many should be usoi^ 
However, the evaluatiqn t^hniques must not be 
too time-consuming, because they are to be used 
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with each studerU individually and are not to be 
'administered to a wholei^group at|One time. The 
greater part of your time should be spent working 
with ir)dividual students on their primary learning 
activites,. , ' ^ 

Students should be furnj^hed the instruments 
for self-6valuatiob and should be encouraged to 
use them. They should be encouraged to-assume 
the role of evaluator of their own progress. Self- 
evaluation needs to be provided for at many 
points along the way. It is especially critical just 
after the student has.gained background knowl- 
edge of a new competence and is ready to ap^ly it 
in the laboratory. The students can be personally 
involved la their evaluation through^ 

• individuar evaluation, in which the students 
check on the exlent of their own learning by 
using teacher-prepared measures 

• group evaluation, in which students who^re 
working on similar objectives confer to de- 
termine whether they have achieved the ob- 
jectives 

• student evaKjation by one student of an- 
other, oerhaps using #che€klrst or rating 
scale 

• teacher-skjdent evalu^on, in which student 
and teacher confer and come to agreement 
on the learning that has taken place and what 

*is still to be accomplished 

The ft>ll potential of individuated instruction 
will rrot be realized unless you follow through 
with well-planned anaadequate final evaluation 
procedures. You need to refer to the objectives 
agreed upon for the students* learning ex- 
periences .and devise some objective means 
to determine yvhether the objectives have beeij 
achieved. 

Often a checklist of criteria or a rating scale is 
prepared in order to keep the evaluatiop focused 
on the objectives and to make it fifs fair and un- 
biased as possible It is important that the student 
be involved in the final evaluation process and be 
fully mfornie^ otthe results of the evaluation 
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Planning and Evaluating the 
Individualized Instruction-Unit 

Planning or revising-a uaitjOf subject matter to 
incorpGrate'\individualized instruction requires 
some specific information and some developmen- 
tal guidelines that may be unfamiliar to many 
teachers. Planning individualized units requires 
you to know a great deal about the students in your 
class — their personal nefids and interests, educa- 
tibnaKequirements and goals, abilities and weak- 
nesses. With this kind of information at hand, you 
can begin to develgp plans that will satisfy the ^ 
students' needs, capitalize on the abiljties^ an'd ' 
shore up the weaknesses 

A unit of instruction planned for use in a tradi- 
tional teaching situation can be organized for indi- 
vidualized instruction by broadening the learning 
options and modifying objectives and evaluations 
to suit the individual student. Some of the 
-methods, techniques, and materials you might 
utilize have already been discussed As the pfan- * 
ning phase proceeds, you should be sure that the 
followmg characteristics are employed in building 
the strategies for mdividqalizing instruction 

• You should plan the uB(|rwith the thought that- 
all students can achieve the expected level of 

- performance . '''' 

• The learning strategy best for one sfud6nt 
may not be ^fie best for another Therefore, the 
instruction should be adaptable to all the in- 
djviq^jals. Poor readers, for example, should 
be ^ovided with multi-media matenals 

• The unit should contain only a very few overall 
objectives 

• The instructional objectives should be estab- , 
lished in advance' Students should know pre- 
cisely what they are expected to learn and . 

. how well they are expected to learn it 

• The unit should'provide some means for stu- 
Qlents to check their own performance 

• The unit should be designed to lead to student 
mastery of that particular segment of instruc- 
tion 

• Some evaluation device should be inclujded 
so that you and the student can determine the 
student's readiness to gp on to the next learn- 
ing experience. ' J, 

• Student grades should be based on what the 
student has or has not learned Grades should 
not be given on the basis of how well or hosV/ 
fast the student has learned compared to 
others in the class 



Having planned the individualized unit of study, " 
you need to ev&luate its effectiveness. The unit 
may be evaluated before it is presented to the 
students^so that it can be further refined' and de- 
veloped. After the unit has bean tested in |he class- 
room, it #icKjld again undergo evaluati^^ and be 
revised and impf'oved. The evaluation chart in 
Sample 1 has be^n prepared to serve as a guide 
when you plan or revise units of inslPction usi/ig 
individualized ^nstruttionBl techniques. Jt pro- 
vides a rating scale that can be applied to the 
instructional unit to evaluate the total effective- 



's of the unit and reveal anyifare^s that need 
improvement. 

To use the evaluation chart, assemble all the 
materials and plans you have for the unit^ includ- 
ing the student performance objectives, the van- 
ous. learning activities you have developed, and 
the devices you plan to use to measure student 
outcomes. Examine and review them carefully, 
a'nd compare them to the criteria for individualized 
instruction listed In Sample 1 
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SAMPLE 1 

6VALUATI0N CHART^ 



RaAej^ibur indhrtdualized unit using the following scale and being as objective as you can: 



SCORE 


OERNmON 


' 5 


Exjb^lent — needs no change • ' ^ 


4 


Giood. but it can be improved . 


3 


" i 

Accet>table, but requires imprbvenr^ent ^ 


• 2 ' 


Poor— needs rnfiyor changes 




Very^oor— may nped total re-thinking 


6 


? 

Unacceptable — somcfthing must be done sritxnjt it 

• ' ^ — * * ' ' 



Crttoria for Individualized Unit 

i ' 

1. The objectives are clearly Stated in behavioral tenns. 

2. The learning activifies are thought through and clearly stated. 

3. The activities and experiences are directly related to achieving the objectives. 

4. .Students have more than one learning option from which to choose for eifch part of 
, the unit or topic. . , , 

5. Students appear to like to study the topic/ ' ' V . 



^ ^ 6, Some feedback on the effectiveness of the topic is obtained from the students. 
^ 7. T^ere is an evaluation procedure for each of the stated objectives. 

Evaluation is based oh the stated objectives, and not on some unstatA gofis, 
_ - 9. Th^ evaluatton methods are varied, objective, and effective. 
^ 10. The topk: has j^learty defjned place in the total progr^. 
- Tolfi Scora " 



2 Adapted from Albert F Eiss Individualizing Learning, 'Science and Children 9 (April 1972) 10 
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After rating each item, total-up your score The 
highest possible score is 50. A total score of 40 or • 
higher iridicates that your teaching plans are ex- 
ceptionally goQd, If your score is below ^2, your 
plans for individualized instruction are in serious* 
difficulty and require immediate attention, Anjn-, 
termediate score indicates that while your plans 
are generally satisfactory you should review and 
improvjB them. 

Management of Indiyidvjalized 
Instruction . # 

Both traditional group instruction and indi- 
vidualized instruction involve many of the same 
kinds of classroom management ^^roblems As 

nong'as there are schools vand students there will 
be records to keep, equipment to maintain, huma^ 

.relations problems lo solve, and schedules to be « 
met T'he teachpr who i/itroduees a unit, or several ' 
units, based On kxJividualized instruction does ^ 
have some special. management responsibilities 
However,' these need not cause real difficulty, nor 
shoulcl they be time consuming. 

Initially, studentsi will .need to be taught how to 
handle therttselves and th^'ir respon^ibilitiesjn an * 
individualized situation. Most students will have 
-experienced only structured group instruction in 
which thate^her made the assigiimente and gave 
the directions ^^e studer^s all did basically the 
same thing at the same time, and the tests were 
deigned to separate the quick from the slow. 

The concepts involved in individualized instruc- 
tion may be new to students, and without onenta- 
tion to the process and guidance in their first ef- , 
•forts, they may become confused and'frustrated 
Students will have to^know what is expected, of 
them aod what is not They OvlJI Aee6 to be told ' 
^what freedoms and re^pon^tbiliHes they have and 
what restrjc- 

tion^ exist ' - ? 

^Some of the 

procedures 
•^ofjwofking 

With indi- 
vidualized 

material^will 

rieed to Be 

explained 
. For'example, f 

the student 

should know 

how to use 

the refer- 
ence library, 

how to pror 

ceed with the learfning activities, and wh^re to find 
the multi-media equipment 




It IS w^ll, when first using the individuaiitedap- 
proach. to introduce the concept gradually. Vou 
may prerhaps first give the students independent 
study time when they are all working onlthe same 
topic .Next, provide several learning options froth 
which each sjudent may select the activity he'/she 
wants to do Finally, move to whole units where the 
student plans with you wh^ he/she wants to do to 
achieve the ob]#tives of Wie unit, \ 

.Student orientation to individualized instruction 
may require a day*ortw0 of classroom insiruction 
and discussion Di|rinQ this o/ientatioK you 
^^hould complete the following steps. 

• Briefly outline the basic ideas involved in ind i- 
vidualized instruction, emphasizing that stu- 
dents help plan learning activities so that 
learning will be more personal and relevant to 
them* $ - • 

• Show studefits the resource matericis and 
equipment they will beijsing. Instruct y)em in 
the use of special equipment (e g^, videotape 

* recorders). Indicate that students will be ex- 
pected to find some of their own marerials 
. • Define the role of the teacher as ^meone 
available to helfj students meet thgir goals, 
someone to help them discover the b^st learn- 
ing resources, and someone to h]elp them 
' plan learning activities 

• Define the role of the student as a/i indepen- 
dentlearner, as a responsible inclJ\/idual wot1<- 
ing toward pers3nal educational/goals 

• Review with the students the ob]0ctiv€lst)f the 
unit, the learning activities the students may 
pursue, the l^ey concepts an^ skills to be 
learnid, and the target completion dates 

• Discuss the procedures ^of student self- 
evaluation, and the criteria «nd methods for 
the final individual evaluation 

• Review basic classroom and laboratory p(0- 
^ cedures relating to such things as hall passes, 

talking, clean-up. how materials are to be 
checked out, and so forth 
-"^ • Encourage student response, reaction, and 
questions about the individualized learning 
they are about to undertake 

, ^ The time taken to orient students to what they 
will be d6ing will pay qff when worPbegins, and 
will give students an understanding ofthe oppor- 

' tunities an(t responsibilities»that are a part of indi- 
vidualized learning If, after a trial period, there 

' seem to be some misunderstandings as to what 
jieedS to-be accomplished, you' should call the 
^oup together again Together, they can^ resolve 
any difficulties and come to some general 
agreements before th§ plan breaks down 

In adflitiq<i'to preparing the students for indi- 
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^ vidualized instruction, you will need to prepat'e the 
niaterials ot instruction. Sufficient copies of in- 
struction sheets, reference books, and construc- 
tion materials shbuld t^^athered and'organized 
for easy access. 

Sometinnrfs^e classroom itself sh6ulcy)e rear- 
ranged to permit orencourage small-gr«b wdrk, 
'Individual activity, or teacher-studen^^onfer- 
er^e$. A learning centef may Be set up in one area 
df theTOom' and equipped. with the appropriate 
niedia devices such as tape recorders, slide/tape, 
machines, overhead projectors, or -video equip- 
ment, pimple,- but complete, ceqord-keeping form 
fqr notm§*student progress and/ecording there- 
suits of the final evaliiiation mary need to be devised 
and constructed . ' . 

You must also be»pfepared Con?Jicttng'actj\7itjes 
.mus^ be ^t aside so that yea can. be available to, 
students 4s th6y^«igeecj with th^ir independent 
v^ork. .It js impQ^amt that yoTj^have ari-open anc}^ 
■^ecun§ at^ittJde toward stu^^nts operatmg m an* 



individualized setting. Individualized instruction 
should not^et underway until you can accept the 
fallowing conditions ^ , 

• You must be able to rely on the studen\^ to 
choose those learning activities Which are 
best for'them. " ; 

• YoJ must be' confident and competent in the 

• subjdctmatter of thecourse so as to capitalize 
on questions as they arise. 

f. You m.ust be tolerant ^f activ^ and noise 
*^ because learning is .not always related to 
* classroom silence 4 . . \ 

' , • ^u'must be tolerant of some apparent inac- 
tivit>i because the students may n6\ be wast- 
ing time, but may merely be'invofvec^ in valiP 
✓ abl6 reflection ^ . 

ypi) must trust the students^lf you cannot put 
trust \r\ the students, then there is serious 
^' question .about whether you should initiate a 

• -program of individualized instruction 



3 Adapted from The Balande Sheet 55 (November 1973) 102 
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Activity U 
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For .further mforcn^ition oh gljrecting indivrduahged instruction, you may 
wish to read* Bjockquist, 'What V<jcation#l^^ucation.Taathefs Shoijld 
^Xnaw About I ndlvfdtializjn'g .Instruction'" Thisdqcument presents an'over-. 
vfew pf th^eJements of inctividJaltze^d instruction wjrich form the founda- 
\\oh of competencyrbased instrqcti^Ta Ybu may also wish to read Weaver, 
•"IndividualizirLg Instruction , A R^urn to the Qn'e-Ropm Sqjnoolhouse? " 
.which,presehta a case-in support>of "ifidividualizmg instruction,' ^od dis-^ 
cuss^ types of ifistructional m^tenal^od strategies for Individualizing 
.instruction ' ' , - : ^ > /• 



/ 




The following items check .your comprehension oi the material ia-the 
information sheet, Ihdividualfzed Instruction, pp. 6-18. Each item requires 
a short essay-type/esponse. Please explain fully, but bfiefly. anrd make sure 
you respond to all parts of each item. ' ^ ^ , ^ . - 



SELF-CHECK , 

1. You are sitting in the teachers' workroom talking to an dider and mofe experienced .vocational 
teacher. You are discussing the idea of individualized instruction as it applies to vocational educat- 
tion. Respond to the following comments that the other teacher makes in the course of your 
conversation. . ' , 



a. 'There is nothing new about individualizedjnstructton. VccationaJ education teachers have 
used projects, -laboratory work, and one-to-on^ teaching for many^ears," 



V 





b. "You can't allow students in vocational education to work out tijeir own objectives and choose 
^ their own learning activities After all, there are a great many things studerrts must know if they 
are to'enter the occupation, and f have to see that they get them " 
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c. "Individualized instruction means a lot of reading, and the students in my classes just can't read 
... or won't read. I have to give it to them by lecture and demonstration." ^ * . ' 



d. "In my vocational educatiop area we do a lot of work for customers, and individualiziRfl 
instruction would make it impossible to keep' up production.; 



r 



Write a brief defialflbn of lndlviduallz^d^ instruction as you perceive it 
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3. Why are objectives that are written in perfornnance terms so important to success in Individualizing 
instruction? 



4. Listed below are some teaching methods that are used in vocational education Make a brief 
comment about the usefulness or appropriateness of each m an individualized program, ^ 

a. Class Lecture " ' . , * 



b. Textbook Reading Assignment 



c. Laboratory Work 



d Library Study on a Special'Topi'<? 



e. Modules (Learning Activity'Packages) 



A 
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5. Research studies on individualized instruction have found^hat Students tend to have an increased 
interest in their subject, they like school more, and they have fewer major discipline problems. Why 
• do you suppose this is so? . . 



f 



6. Any discussion of individualized instruction stresses the, need for^ wide variety of instructional 
media. What is the relationship between media and individualization'? 



7 Wh^t, if anything, -IS wrofig with "grading on the curve" in individualized instruction'? What* 
evaluation techniqiies might be used instead'? 
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Compare your completed written responses on the' Self-Check with the 
Model Answers given bqlow. Yoi/r responses need not exactly duplicate 
• the model responses; however, you should have covered the sayne ma)or 
points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. a. It is true",that vocational teachers usually 
know their students better, and work more 
cloaely;with tbem as individuals, than do 
many teacher? of academic subjects. Even - 
so, in most cases the amount af individuali- 
zation is limited. The group*tectur^ and the 
group demonstration teod to be the domi- 
nant methods of instrttction. Projects BPe 
often the same, for all students, tests are 
given to the whole class at the same-time 
and they frequently just cover textbook 
readings. The slower learnqr, or the one who 
has a very personal learning style, is usually 
at a disadvantage. Real individualization 
• means that, each.student's learning rate, 
style, and personal interests are taken into 
account, and a cooperative plan for learning 
is worked out. 

b. The ultimate goal of vocational education 
may indeed be to prepare students to be 
able to enter their chosen occupations, but 
there are many paths to this goal The 
knowledge and skill that students must pos- 
sess can be dtquired through a great variety 
of mearrs, and individualization can provide 
those different means. As long as student^ 
achieve their occupational objectives, the 
speed at which they arrive may not be so 
important as the fact that they do indeed get 
there. In most occupations, there are a 
number of suboccupations or variations of 
duties so students may have many different 
educational and occupational objectives 
The student's personal needs and the 
teacher's objectives for the cc^se may dif- 
fer somewhat, but it ts the student who is 

' the primary focus of good vocational in- 
struction. 

c. Even though the group lecture may be little 
used in individualized instruction, it does 
not follow that the p>oor reader will be aban- 
doned. The teacher can put the required 
readings on audiotapes — a technique that 
often improves students' reading skills as 
well as furnishing them the needed mforma- 



tion. Many other 'forms of instruction are^ 
also available. Including slides, slide/tape 
'presentations, motion pictures, film loops, 
diagrams and drawings, transparencies, 
student tutoring, smalj-group instruction, 
^ mini-demon§trations, and* many more. In 
factr4n a well-prepared individualized set- 
ting, the poor reader, or the slower reader, 
may have a chance to learrvsuch as he/shd 
never had before. 

d. "Customer' work," or "live work" as it may 
be called, is often an important and realistic 
part of vocational education. There is no, 
reason why live work can't be included in 
individualized instruction as long as (1) it 
involves what the studerU needs to know, (2) 
, It takes place when the student is ready for it, 
and j3) there is opportunity for personal 
leaVning'to take place. This may requii;e skill-^ 
ful management on th^a^l of the teacher. If 
there is a conflict between the demands of 
the hve work and the educational needs of 
the student, then the student's interests 
rnust of course be given precedence Put- 
ting out production i%not the primary goailof 
the vocational education progranrv; student 
learning is.. 

2 Definitions of individualized instruction may 
' vary, but most will include the following con- 
cepts. 

• Individuals differ in their aptitudes, inter- 
ests, goals, aA44parning styles.^ 

• Instruction ^oulclbe structured and man- 
* aged to mei^t the needs of the individual 

' student. ^ ' 

• The students' hav^ a responsibility to help 
pla^ their learning activities and the free- 
dom to carry out the plans in^ their own 
personal way. 

• Whatever the approach to individualiza- 
tion, the ultimate purpose is the develop- 
ment of a personally mature^student, ready 
to enter his or her chosen occupation. 
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. Indivldualizedlnstruction sel^s.to specify what 
is to be learned by each learner, the conditions 
under which the learned performance is to oc- 
cur, and the mmimum levef of acceptable per- 
forjnance. Full accomplishme.nt of the perfor* 
mance objective is expeqted of each learner, 
even though the time required to learn may 
vary, ♦ndividualized instruction focuses on the 
learning objectives which the student has 
helped to identif^f and not simply on the course 
content selected by the teacher. 

>. a. The class lecture may not be used very 
^ . much in an individualized situation because 
it is not likely that all students in the class will 
be ready for the same instruction at exactly 
the same time There may be a use for lec- 
tures in the very early stages of a course, 
however. 

$■ 

b. Texti>ook reading assignments have some- 
what more flexibility than the lecture, but 
probably should not be giv^n ^s a group 
assignment at any time When the'ihdividual 
student reaches the right point in his/her 
learning, textbook reading may be very ap- 
propriate. 

c. Laboratory work can be either group work' 
or individualized instruction, depending 
upon bow it is organized To be indi- 
vidualized, the laboratory work should hav6 
some freedoqn of choice built into it The 
work should be organized to help the stu- 
dent achieve yhls or her objectives, and 
should be mafiaged to allow ttie student to 
proceed at nis or her own pace and style. 

d. Library^ study on a special topic may be an 

excellentf way for the student to pursue a 
topic of personal interest Such a learning 
activity permits all the concepts of mdi- 
vid^aiized instruction to function 

e. Modules or learning activity packages are 

specifically designed as individualized ma- 
terlals^Well-devefoped ones contain per- 
formance objectives, a series of alternative 
and optional learning activities, and evalua- 
tion mstrj^ments The teacher may construct 
modules or acquire them from other profes- 
sional sources . 



5. Students react well to being given some re-^^ 
• sponsibility for their own education. They re- 
" spond to the freedom to choose their activities 

and move about actively. Since indivtifJuali^ed * 
instruction is designed to permit evQiy student 
to succeed, many studeilts can experience real 
academic s'uccess — perhaps forJhe first time. 
Success is very reinforcing and leads naturally 
to further success and to good feelings about 
everything associated with that success. If stu- 
dents are busy doing things they like to do, and 
' they can go about it actively in their own way, 
they will be more interested in learning and less 
likely to be discipline problems. 

6. Students have* differing perceptual strengths; 
some learn well by listening, some^by'seeing, 
and some by physically handling materials. If 
we are going to provide learningexperiences to 
capitalize on these individual strengths, we 
need to provide listening experiences through 
some media, visual experiences through other 
media, and manual expenences through 5till 
others. The wider the variety of instructional 
media available, the-greater the opportunity to 
suit the lear/iing experience to the individual. 

7 The basic idea behind yading on the basis of a 
normal curve is that each student is evaluated 
on how hrs or her achievement compares to 
that of classiViates during a specific time 
period. The normal bell-shaped curye, is pro- 
duced by chance and random sel^tion, and 
assumes that the student group is typical of the 
whole population Education, on the other 
hand, is a purposeful activity designed to pro- 
duce very specific results. The idea is now 
growing that a grea^ many more students can 
succeed than we previously supposed. We 
should therefore evaluate students on their in- 
dividual achievement, even if some take a 
longer time to achieve than others There are a . 
number of techniques that can readily be used 
to evaluate individuals, such as ohecklists of 
observable behavior, rating scales, .perfor- - 
mance tests, personal conferences, and indi- 
vidually administered objective tests 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE:Vour completed Self-ChecK should have covered the same major points as 
tfie model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the information sheet, Individualized Instruction, pp 6-18, or check with your resource, 
person if necessary. " / • 




Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



V 

I Enabling 

I Ot^ieptive 2 



After completing the required reaclipg.i^evelop and carTy out a pejrsonal 
ledmTng ex^rience related to individualized instruction. ^ 



Activity 





You will be reading the information sheet. Options for Experiences. In 
Individualized Instructtoi^p. 26-27. 



You will be selecting and planning a learning experience in which you can 
3tudy how the iruj^vidual differences of students affect the teaching/ 
learning process. ,1 . / ^ 



You will be c£lrrying out tha learning activity you selected and planned. 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wi^ to select, p(an, and carry out more than one learning activity 
devoted to learning about individual differences of students. 




u. ibu will be analy2ing your cp(p6rienc9s by writing a sumnriaiy report jp 
^ which you disicuss what you have learned about indjvidual^ifferences of 
students. ^ ' - < 




You will be evaluating your Own experience by sharing your report with 
your peers and/or resource person and receiving their reactions. 




Activity 



Read this information sheet for suggested learnTfigigrxpeil^nces that will 
help increase your awareneslfapf individual differences among students 
and of the implications of these differences for the teaching/learnirtg 
process 



OPTIONS FOR CXPERIENCES . . 

IN INDIVIDbALlZED INSTRUCTION'' 

-J 

It is possibie4o learn most of the facts and basic • Expc^riences at the Preservice Level 




concepts about the iadivfdual differej^es of ^u- 
dents by reading and listening to lectiMfs. fn order 
to^earn ^bout the implications of these facts, how- 
evesy^tJ need personal experiences both W4^in 
ancl/OutSide the classroom. You need to have an 

understanding 
of the great 
range of in- 
dividuality in 
students and 
of how their 
differences 
affect.yoUr 
responsibilities 
in planning 
. and pr^sent- 
• ' ir}g instruc- 
tion These 
two interre- 
lated under- 
standings 

can be attained by obS^mg students in a variety 
of situations, talking to students and teachers 
.about the learning activities of the plassroom, ex- 
amining learning materials, and becoming en- 
gaged in some trial experiences in individualizing 
instruction 

^ Two lists of 3uggested experlences^ollow— One 
that descnbes experiences that ma^be particu- 
larly appropriate for the preservice teacher and 
another that suggests additional experiences fof 
insarvice te&chers. Quite naturally, the amount 

, and kind of bejpef it derived from these e;<periences 
will vary with the individual. If yo^ select wisely and 
participate fully in the experience(s), ttiere should 
be signifiGantj%ain in personal uriderstanding of 
"••the relation between student differences and 
teacher behavior These lists are not necessarily 

. com^te but are meant to stimulate, ideas and 
allow y'9t>4p develop detailed plans 



Observatlons.^Observe differences arhong fel- 
-low teachers in height, weight, interests, profes- 
sional aspirations, and mannerisms. Observe chil- 
dren Or adolescents of a single class oragegroup, 
with attention focused on differences 

Student Interviews.— Conduct informal con- 
versations-or interviews with learners of various 
ages, noting differences in responses at different 
age levels. Interview children or adults of the age 
the teacher plans to teach at a later date, rioting 
differences among learners of approximately the ' 
same age or class level 

Case ^tijElles.— Read and study sociological, 
psychological, or educational case histories andi 
studies of individuals and groups, later, gather 
and interpret data. 

Demonstrations.— Observe demonstrations of 
individualized teaching. Discuss the demonstra- 
tion with the teacher. Observe the use of tech- 
'niques forgathering information about individual 
. students (such as ascertaining a student's reading 
level) Observe the administration of individual 
tests. ' ^ . 

Examination of books and other Instructional 
materials.— Examine a variety of books and other 
instructional materials, including various medi 
materials. Participate in the evaluation of the ai 
"^proprrateness of materials for individuals ani 
g^ps. Practice using them for specified ^nd un- 
" derstood purposes. Examine and work .trough 
som^'instructional modules in your occupational 
service af^a. ' ^ 

Conferences about Indlvldaal (earners.— Ob- 
serve or participate in conferences conoerning in- 
dividuats (e.g , a conference of a group oAeachers 
and guidance personnel,, or a conference of 
teacher and* p^rent) 



li^ 
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4 -Adaptpd from Nelson B Herney(E0 ), Inctividualiiing Instruction. 61 st 
Yearbook of National Soci*ty for th.e Study of Education (Chicago, IL ^ 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1962). pp 297-299 
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Use of tvaluatlon instiuments.— Observe the 
use of standardized and teacher-mafle tests pro- 
jective instruments, rating scales, tests of imelli- - 
gence. personality, attitudes,' or achieveqient. 
Later experience — summarize and interpret the 
results of such tests for a single learner or a gl-oup 
of fearners, with attention to the ethics of handling 
such data. , ^ ^ 

Visitation and participation.— Visit and partici- 
pate in the activities of schools employing a variety 
of approaches to individualization (e.g., team 
teaching, ability grouping, flexible grouping ♦ 
" within classrooms, competency-based education, 
instructioa through modularized I6arnitig pack- 
ages). 

Experiences at the Insei^ice Level 

All the experiences for the preservice level are 
also approprlale for in^ervice teachers, their more 
^ extensive background and experience often make 
' ' it possible for inservice teachers t(^get new in- 
sights from activities very similar to those in which 
they participated at the preservice level. Teachers 
in the field may use institutionSI facilities such afe 
libraries, curriculum laboratories, media-materials 
cenjers, conferences, and* workshops to enrich 
their experiences The experience options 
suggested in the list JDelow are certainly not all- 
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inclusive. The creative teacher will be -able to de- 
velop others that are relevant to his or her own 
needs. 

Study of specified problems. — Develop solu- 
tions to special educational problems (e.g., wjeet- 
in^he needs, or irilerpreting the behavior of'one 
or more students). Adapt a course of study or mod- 
ify instructional materials to* meet the needs of 
certain learners. 

Planning for individual or group study.— Plan a 
program of study related to individualization, such 
as a project involving the study of child develop- 
ment. 

Classification of students for instruction.— 

Classify students of a given grade level into class 
groups Group students for instruction within an . 
already existihg class. 

Experimentation with techniques of individu- 
alization. — Try out promtsing techniques sijch as 
team teaching, individualized projects, library re- 
search, or modularized learning packages. 

Working with parents.— Participate in such ex- 
periences as confererices with individuSil parents 
or with a parent grou^ Focus attention on better 
understanding of their own children as Indw^dual 
learners. 
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j Activity 



r 

I Activity 



From the list of suggestedexperiences described in the information sheet, 
select one that seerhs to fulfill^ur personal needs for more infownation 
about the individual difference of students and their implications for your 
own teaching, or develop^one of you r own. Try to ensure that-the experi- 
ence'you selector dev^fj is in fact feasible given the resources at your 
disposal in your s^bool or community. 

Plan the experience in'a way that will ^give yo J insights into the teacher's 
role in working with individual students. Outline a plan describing how you 
propose to carry out the experience. For example, decide and state what 
school you plan to visit, what teachers you expect to tbserve, arm how you 
vvill arrange4o talk to students. Describe the kind of iifformation or impres- 
sion? you propose to gather (your objective), and how you will report on 
your experience. - ' ' ^ 



Carry^out the learning experience y^u planned above. 



- Optional _ 
Activity 



■ Activity J 




Y^-may wish to select, plan, and carry out more^han one activity devoted 
to learning about individual differences. Try to select contrasting experi- 
ences in order to gam as broad a perspective on individual differences as 
possible. . ^ ' 



After your experience(s) has beerf completed, develop a summary report of 
what took place and what you learned about how individuals differ Relate 
this to teaching in your occupational specialty. 



There is no formal fe^^ack device lor this activity. You wiH be evaluating 
your competency ilft^fl^loping and carrying out a personal experience 
related to individ(ia(i|e3 instrufction by discussing your experiences with 
your peers and/oh resource person. At this meeting, present your report 
and listen to the reports of peers who may be working on the same module 
Your report should revea^ah understanding of th6 range of individuality in 
students and of how these differenoes affect the teacher's responsibilities 
in planning a^nd presenting instrucnon. 
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Learning Experience in 



OVERVIEW 



■ Enablmg y_ 
. ActMty ^ 




For asimulated classroom or laboratory situation, prepare wntten instruc- 
tional plans and procedures for^divkiuatizing instruction for a unit in your 
oetufrtrtioilal fipStfcialty.. - "^^'^ * ^ 



You will be selecting atopic for aunit of instruction from your occupational 
specialty which Is suitable for teachings on an individualized basis. 




You will be reviewing the unit of instruction you selected and developing 
^lans to teach it using individGalized methods and techniques. , 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
unit plan. 



You wHI be preparing plans for a leeson irffended to orient students to the 
"individualized instruction" you have planned for your teaching unit. 



You may wish to develop aaoriginal module (independent learning pack- 
age) to be used to individualize instruction in a unii in your occupational 
specialty: ; - 
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You may^wish to read ttie supplementary references, Lewis, Administering 
"the lndlviduaDzed Instruction^Phgram, pp. 38!-% andKapfer and Ovard, 
Preparing and Vslhg IndMdualIzM Learning Packagei for Ungraded, 
Continuous Progress Education^ ' ^ ^ 




You will ^ evaluating your competency in preparing written plans and 
procedures for incfividualizing instruction, ^jsing the Planning Qhecl^list. 
pp. 33-34; 
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From YQur own occupational sgecialt^, select a unit of instruction that will 
lend itself to an individualjzwapprofich The unit you select should be 
limited' ih scope and in the tirhe requjred for its completion. Review the 
suggestejj methods fpr individualizing instruction in the information 
'sheet, Individualized Instruction, pp .S-18,'and select d unij that permits 
you to inTOrpocate one or nnore of the'se methods in your teaching plans. 
Develop some general ideas for learning ac.tivities, available resources, 
and ^aluatiph methods in order to determine that the tinit of Instruction 
you select is cuitable for your purposes 



Prepare j^lans forlhe individualized unit you have selected Assurti§^that 
yoO hglvaa class of 15 students who exhibit a wide range of learning styles, 
reading levels, abilities, and interests Review the necessary content of the 
unit and the ways in which ft is usually taught Revise and rewrite the unit 
ol^jecV^ves in p^erfbrmarrce terjns & necessary. Prepare fully developed 
IDlans^for teaching the unit in an mdividualizeb manner, including 
performance objectives 

• alternative learning experiences to be available ta the students 

• instructional materials, resources, and media to be available to stu- 
dents 

• plans for any changes in physical facilities needed to encourage 
individual learnmg 

• , general evaluation methods you plarv to use 

• Ieve1$ of achievement>ppropriate to the students an d the objectives 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
unit plan He/she courd use the Teacher performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-S, Develop a Unit of instruction, a guide 
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Prjepare plans foe a lesson designed to introduce and orient students to 
procedures -for "individualized instruction" in the planned unit Do not 
assume that students are familiar with this approach In the lesson plan, 
provide for giving "Students not only a broad introduction to individualiza- 
tion, but specific responsibilities In addition, include in your plan an 
explanation of your role as a teacher, and the routine classroom proce- 
dures and final evaluation methods to be used 




^Optional 

Activity 



/ 
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Optional J 
Activity 



You may wish to develop an original module or "learning aoljvity package" 
^for a unit of instruQtjpn in your ov^n occupational specialty/ The module 
you are now readmg is an example of this type of learning material. Select a 
unit which is limited in scope and 'complexity, with' only one or two objec- 
tives included. 

»The module should include the following elements. 



.objectives, ?tated th performance terms 
general directions for completing the module ^ 
a brief introduction explaining the purpose of the modul^ 
a selection of learning experiences di^jsigned to help'the^student 
achieve the objectives ^ 

any special information or instructi^Tls'the student reC|uires related to 

the c(Ji\tent } ' \ 

final evaluation proce^res and the'acceptable lev^l ot performanpe 




For detailed information and instructions on developing Jearning activity 
packages or modules, you may wish to refer to Lewis, Administering the 
Individualized instruction Program, pp 38-55. and/or Kapfer anb Ovard, 
Preparing an^^sing Individualized Learning Packages for Ungraded, 
Continuous Progress Education 




After you have developed your unit and lesson plans, use the Planning 
Checklist, pp 33-34, to evaluate your work.. 
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PLANNING CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO; PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the-following performance components was not Accomplished, 
. partiall)^ accomplished, or fully accomplished If, because of special cir-' 
cumstances, a performance component was no^t applicable, or impossible 
# 'to execute, place an X in the N/A box ^ 



Na9« 



Resource Person 



4f 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



iHan for the Unit of instruction 

1 The performance objectives are staled simply and clearly 




2. The learning materials and activities directly help the styaent 
^ achieve the performance spefcified in the objectives. 

3. Matenals and activities are provided for the student who learns 
best by visual means, by oral-aural meaps, by physical means 

4 A variety of materials and activities are provided at each of several 
levels of difficulty^ 

5^ The learning activities peririit the student to proceed a^hts or her 
own rate - ^ ' ^ ' 

6. The evaluation procedures are designed tcallew eacTi student to 
be evaluated at the time when he/she is ready 

7, Opportunities for self-evaluation are provided to help the students 
measure their progress ^ 

•8. The evaluation procedures stress student achievem6nt-rather than 
failure 

\ 

Plan for the Orientation Lesson 

9 Individualized instruction is defined and described in terms the 
students can understand . * 

10 Students are shown or told where resource materials and facilities 
can be found * 

11. Key concepts to be learned in the unit are presented 

12. The teacher's role as a^guide in individualized instruction is ex- 
plained .. 

13 Student responsibilities and assignments are reviewed 

14. Examples of possible learning activities are presented to the stu- 
dents . ^ . . . 



□ 


□ □ 


□ 


n 


n n 


n 
i_) 


r 1 


□ □ 


r ' 1 

,□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 


b 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 






□ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


o 
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15. Explanation is given as to how stu(3ents are to be evaluated . . 

16 RoC/tine classroom procedures (such as freedom of movement, 
clean-up procedures.-' etc ) are revtswed 

17 Opportunity'is provided for student discussion and questipns ^ 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items musjt receive FULL, or N/ A responses. If any item receives a NO. 
or PARTIAL response, review the material in ttie'information sheet, Individualized instruction, pp 
6-18, revise your plans accordingly, 5r check with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience iV 



OVERVIEW 



7^ 

I Enabling ^ 




Qiven a cam study describing how a teacher individualized instruction, 
critique thd^rformance of that teach^ ' ^ . - 



You, will be reading the Cam Study, pp. 36-37. 



Youi^ilt be critiquing the performance of the teacher described, using thei 
Evaluation Checklist, pp. 3d-40. 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher's perfor- 
mance in individualizing instruction by comparing your completed critique 
with the ModeJ Critique, p. 41. > 
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Activity 




The following Case, Study describes how a vocational teacher organized 
and directed a unit of instruction using an individuaiized approach Read 
the case study,* Veepmg m nnind the basic concepts and suggested prac- 
tices of individualized instruction. 



CASE STUDY . 

It was that time of the school year when the class 
in architectural drawing was ready to begin the 
unit in reskifnce design. The' teacher. Aaron Poth, 
had given the class a solid foundation in drafting 
techniques and a knowledge of house construc- 
tion. Up to this point, the class work had been 
^strictly group instruction amj rigidly detailed draw- 
ling assignments which Mr. Potb graded meticu- 
lously by companng them to predetermined pro- 
fessional standards. Now the class was ready to do 
some creative work, and for this unit on residence 
design the teacher planned to institute fully mdi- 
'Vidualized instructibn. 

The class was a mixed group of capable and 
slower learners Some were highly motivated, and 
some less so. There were a few girls enroUed in the 
course this year. All in all, it was a fafrly good 
group, and they weVe looking forward to this next 
learning activity 

In preparation for the work in design. Mr. Poth 
had collected ^-lot of materi9l for the students to 
use during their project There were several books 
on historic houses, some college texts on architec- 
tural design, some newspaper ads showing buil- 
ders' house plans, and a scrapbook of plans Mr. 
Poth had collected himself many years ago. I* 
addition, ther^ were several standard technical 
reference books and a stacK of architectural 
magazines salvaged from a local architect's office 
where they were being thcown away 

Mr. Poth^escribed the objective of the unit to 
the class. Working in an individualized instruc- 
tional setting, the students were fir$t to write a 
detailed description of some imaginary family, in- 
cluding their work, their hobbies, and their special 
♦ieeds The second step was to develop a complete 
floor plan and front view of a residence for the 
client family. Each student's final set of drawings 
would be evaluated on how well the proposed re- 
sidence fill^d the needs of the family, and how 
closely the drawings adhered to accepted profes- 
sional practice The students were told to use the 
classroom matenals freely,* go to the library if they 
needed td^ or even make arrangements to visit 
model houses in the community. 

After several class sessions of getting organized 
and thinking about their imaginary clients, the stu- 



dents began to work ih earnest at thiir draftinj 
tables. Mr Poth walked around the room talking 
a student here, answering a question there, or giv- - 
ing a bit of direction. As he passed the desk of Jim 
Saunders. Mr. Poth noticed that he was browsing 
through a book of photographs of houses. The 
teacher couldn't tolerate dawdling, 'took here, 
young man," he said, "you've had several days on 
this and you haven't even decided jon your project 
yet You'd better get going and have your project 
plan for me to approve by tomorrow'" 

At the desk of Will Micacchion, Mr Poth saw that 
Will was making some preliminary sketches of a 
very advanced contemporary design "That's too 
radical^ a plan. Will You better stick to the tra- 
ditional things we* have in our books" Will pro- 
tested that he had done a lot of reading on the 
subject and knew h^ould make it all work out. Mr. 
Poth decided to back down a bit. "O.K.. develop 
your ideas a little further and we'll go over them 
together before I make up my mind " 

One of the girls in the class. Ella Hamilton, asked 
Mr. Poth to look over the drawings on which she 
had been working so hard The teacher saw im- 
mediately that they were awkward and com- 
monplace, so, in an effort to put her on the right 
track, he sat down and worked them over com- 
pletely .As he handfed them back to Ella he com- 
mented, "Now isn't that better'>" The girl>iad to 
agree ^ 

From the front of the room, Frank Meyer told Mr. 
Poth that he was way ahead of the class and ready 
to make his final set of drawings. The teacher was 
doubtful because, though Frank was bright, his 
ideas were often superficial Sure enough, the stu- 
dent had gone ahead without solving the problems 
in the plan. Mr Poth explained that it would be 
necessary to go back and rethink the solution to 
meet the requiremehts of the imaginary client fam- 
ily He suggested some general ideas that might 
help, and*1old the student to read a chapter in a 
desigh text that was-onitia^helf 

As the dass was pr^aring to leave, Mr Poth 
made some notes about which students he needed 
to see tomorrovf He would have to have a little 
conference with Sau) who appeared to be asleep 
for part of the period, he wanted to check on the 
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group projectthat Bates and Midler were doing , he 
promised to help Ben Torrey and Lynn, Tell, both of 
whom seerlied to have run out of ideas; arid he 
needed to encourage James Jarrett to complete 
>f^v/riting about the imaginary family and begin 
working on the design problem. 



After the class had lef,t for the day, Mr Poth sat 
down heavily at his desk and wondered if his effort 
at individualizing instruction was worlting out as 
well as it should.. He did know, liowever, that it 
would have been a lot easier to have given the 
class-an architectural floor p4an to copy 



Rate the performance of the teach^ described m the Case Study, usmg the 
Evaluation Checklist, pp. 39-'40. Then, based on your ratings, write a bnef 
overall critique of Mr. Poth 's performance as it r^ates to selectmg the 
particular unit of instruction for individualization, providing a variety of 
learning experiences, providing learmng materials, and handling the indi- 
vidual needs of students 



EVALUATION CHEGKLISt 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, (^ARTIAL, or FUL^^box \o mdicgSr Urat 

each of the following performance components was noJfaccomjiftlstTed, ■ 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished If, because" of special cjr- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible ' 

to execute, place an X in tiTe N/A box Resource Per3f>n 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



As part of the organisational and planning procedures the teacherr i — i i — i i — i i — i 

1. considered student needs, interests, and abilities . . I I I I I I 1 I 

2, used objectives suited to the individual students . . 
3 presented the performance objectives simply and clearly 

4. described the intended outcomes spSbcifically enough so that evalua- . i — i | — i 'r— i 
tioh was possible . , 1 I I I I I 1 I 

5. made the expected level of performance ciear to the students , . 

6 provided learning materials and activities that were of direct help to 
students in achieving the objectives 

7, provided a variety of materials and activities at each of several levels of 
difficulty ' ' . \ 

8 provided learning activities that permittecf students to proceed at the 

own rate , - • . 

» 

9 9rgani^ed the resource materials for easy accesaby students , . 

' 10 made the necessary physical equipment available io students 

/ 

11 reorganized the physical facilities as necessary to (aciiitate individual 
work on a variety of activities 

12 provided learmng activities that jbrrhitted a nrZ&ximum of independent | — | 



study and were primarily self-indroction^l ; , . ' » jg I 



13 provided learning activities that required active responses on the pgrt 
of the students 



14. used methods and techniques of instruction that were appropriate to q-j 



irwjividualized instruction 



In Individualizing instruction, the teacher: - 

15. provided students with help when it was neede|| 




□ 
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16. 



. encouraged studentjto make their own learning decisions, and i — i i I Fl 

avoided imposing d^sions on them ^ L— I ' — I ' — ' 

.17. gave students consi^able freedom to determine when and how they i i frf I I 

would work I — I I — Ij — I L-J 

18. worked with students on an individual basi6 and spent little time on i i i i i i 

large-group work such as lectures ^ * 1—1 ' — ' ' — ' " — ^ 

" 19' hilped^ students locate and use learning resources -1—1 1—3 D D 

20. provided students With encouragement andpositiye reinforcement of i | i i i i 

desirable learning behavior — . ./t — I — I I — I I — I 1^ 

^21. helped students gain an insidht into their abilities^ interests. aadgSals r— | i i i l I I 

i by counseling with them . . . Ll-I ^ ' — ' ' — ' ^ ' — ' 

22 worked with students individuall/'to evafuate their progress Q D D. O 

' n n n n 

2^. maintained a classroom climate which permitted le^*^ to occur . I — I ^ I — I i — i i — i 

2^p^b>i<ljf6"sludentswithself*^ Q . • Q . 

25. evaluated itudents,on perfomnances called ||r in the objectives and i i r i i I 

not on i^specified criteria • -I — I , ' — ' ' — ' hr^ 

26. focused evaluation ;on the Studisnts' achievernents ratherlhan^njaff- q j— | Q ^ 



0' ' ^ 
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Cortipare your ratings oHBe teactier descrit)0d in the Case StufJy with the ^ 
checklist ratings given miow. Your ratings should exactly duplicate the' 
model ratings, uompafe your overfill critique of the Case Study Avith th6 
overall rating given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the 
nrwdel response; however,' you should have coveted the same major 
pointj 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Checklist Rating 



1. 


Full 


2. 


Partial 


3. 


Full 


4. 


Full ■ 


5. 


Full 


6: 


Partial 


*7. 


Partial 


8. 


Ft^l . 


9. 


Full , 



10. '^M/A 

11. N/A 
1%Full 
13 Full 

14. Partial' 

15. Full 

16. Partial 

17. Partial 

18. Full 



19. Full 

20. Full 

21. N/A 

22. " Full 

23. Full 

24. N/A 
2» Full 
26 Full 



. Overall Rjiting 

\n jgeneral'fAr. Poth seems to-havfe used indi-' 
vidi^lized learning to good effect. His students 
hav^Jhe opportunity to develop theifftwn prob- 

- lems to a certain extent, and can work indepen- 
dently in theii: ownSfay-^Jhey can finc^'some help 

- from the' resources provided wh^n they need it. 
Many (A the students'will no doubt develop per- 
sonal involvement in their project and its solutiol?. 
Obviously. Ihts was rrot passive learning but v^ry 

•fective response to g mostlife-likQ situation. 

,One trouble that Mr Poth has" is tijat he doQsn't 
seein^lo fully trust hfs studer\ts He apparently 
thought Will Micacchioa wasn^t able to handle^his 
task,.ancfhe accusecJ^Jim Saunders of w.asting time 
^ whert t^e student may have r,eally been ^oing some - 
insightful^thinking. Mr Poth imposed his dwn de- 



aged. T 
fer^^ 



cisions on Ella Hamilton instead^of helping her 
work out her own ideas. ^ j 

• The unit pf ^earning seems very suitable for an 
individuallz^d approach because the numtjer of 
possible responses isintinite and personal solu- 
tions are pot only tolerated , but actively encour- 
aged. There are, of course, many degrees of indi- 
""iHzatiori, but Mr. Poth) could, have gone 
^^^^^f in ttii^directidn than he did. Sorpe stu- 
^^^might have benefited from an entirel^dif- 
approach, such as building ^'model,|pak- 
ing a class report,^or developing the details of a 
given plan. 

' ^ One of the weaknessef^in Mr. Poth's prepara* 
tion for the ind^dualizSd unit was in the*C|uality 
and quantity of rSsource material he was able to 
provide-Some of the niatehal seemed to be^outof 
date ^rra some of it seemed t© have been of dOLjbt-. 
fu] v^ue. In order for individualization to be fuJIy 
effectfve, a rich store of information and inspira- 
tipc; s{|ould have been available^t9 Jhe stiMents 
Ttiis Qpuld h^^e included books on conterjriporgry 
residences anjLtjudget houses, recent back- is- 
sues of popul^'sheltec" magazines, coHecUons 
of architectural photogra^s,- filmstrjps, and 
Tnuch more. « " 

There mSiy 6e difficulties with' incjivfduali^ed tn- 
structk)n,/Mr Poth, and it certainly i^ hard work, 
but It would surely be wrong to go back td having 
students copy old drawings! . ^ * 



r 



LEVEL ^^(^^P0RMA>i6E: Your completed checklist ratitigs should have exactly duplicated ihe 
model ratings. Your overall, rating should'have covered the samfe maj|or points as the model response. 
If you missfed some pointy "or have questions about any additional -faints you made,jeview the 
material iw'^the infor'mation st)eet,"lndivjdualized Instruction, pp. 6f 18; or check with your resource 
person if ntecessary ^ ' * ^ . • * , 
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Learning Experience V 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



1 Terminal ^ 
I Objective 2 



In an actual school tlfijotion,^ individualize instruction. 



Activity ' 



Individualize instruction in a class you ^e responsible for teaching. This 
will mclude — ' 

• determining students' needs, interests, and ability 

• selecting, modifying, pr dev^oping a unit of instruction and pn^iding 
^ ' alternate and optional patl)^ for students to rea£t^^ objectives of the 

.unit ... ^ . , < 

0 planning and presenting a lesson desigried^o introduce and orient 

students 10 KKlivfdualized instruction and tayojur uriit 
•directing students in individualized activities « 

.A* 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience, you will need tohave access to 
an actual school situation over an extended j^eriod of time (e.g., two to six 
weeks). ^ " 

As you complete eaSfr6f1l^^ )ove activities, document yqur actions (in 
writing, on tape, throLrgh a logfTor ass^etement purposes. « . 

Your resource per^n may waolyou to submit your written unit plan and 
lesson plan to him/Her for ev^luatic^ before you begin your unit. It may be 
helpful for your resbiirc^pecson to us%4te TPAF's from Module B-3, 
Develop a Unitfiftristruomn, and Module fr^. Develop a Lesson Plan, to 
guide his/her dvdiulition.' " 




Arrangeiin advance to have your resoic^ person review yourdocunlenta- 
tion and observe your orientation lesson and at least one of your other 
class sessions fdr that unit. 

Your total competency willlw assessed by your resource person, usmg the 
Teacher 'PerformanceAsse«5ment Form, pp. 45-M7. 

Ba^ upoa the cfiter^sTspeaified in tbis.assessm^'nt instrument, ^your 
K^^rce pei^aon will determine whether yoMire competent in individualize 
ingTfistruction/ ' * ' ^ 



'For a definition of 'actual school situatiqp, se« the inside t)ack cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Individutlize Instruction (C-18) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishmeht by placing 

an X in the appVopria'te box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. o.te 
If, because of special tircurpstanceg, a performance component Was not 
appKcable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box 



R«lBurce Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In the orientation lesson for the individualized unit of in* 
stnictlon: 

1. individualized instruction was define3 and descnbed in^ 
terms the students could understand . 


✓ 

□ 


□ 


/■ 

t 

□ 


□ 




2. students were showrM)r .told where resource materials 
• and facilities could be found , . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


3. key concepts to be learned in the unit were presented 


n / 




1 — 1 


1 — 1 




4 the teacher's role as a guide in individualized instruction 
was explained ... 


1—1 . 


u 


1—1 


1 — 1 




5. student responsibilities and assigrrments were reviewed 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


6. examples of possible learning activities were presented 
to the students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o □ 


7. dates were specified for work in the unit to be completed 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


8 explanation was given as to how students would be 
evaluated . ^ ..... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


9. Voutine^classroc^m- procedures were reviewed 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ □ 


10. opportunity was provided for student discussion and 
questions, ^nd all questions were answered . 






□ 


□ 


□ □ 


In the individualized unit of instruction: / 

11. the teacher's consideration for stydents' needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities was evident ^. . ^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


12. the performance objectives were presented simply and 
clearly .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ □ 


13. thelearning mktenals and activities^were of direct help to 
students in achieving the objectives 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


14. a variety of matenals and activities were provided at each 
of several levels of difficulty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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17' the physical equipment needed was made available to 
students < • 

18. the [ihysical facilities were reorganized as necessary to 
^ facilitate individual work on a variety of activities 

19. the learning activities permitted a maximum of indepen- 
dent study and were primarily self-instructiona! . . 

20 the methobs and techniques of instruction used by the 
teacher were appropriate to individualized instruction 

In individualizing Instruction, the teacher: ^ ^ 

21 » provided students with individual • help when it was i i 
needed .... • ' ^ ' — ' 

22. encourage^! students to make their own learnin^deci- i i 
sions. and avoided imposing decisions on them I — I 

23. gave students considerable freedom to determine when i i 
and how they would work . v i — I 

24. worked with students on an individual basis and spent^i i 
little time on large-group work such as lectures I — I 

^ n 

25. helped students locate and use learning resources I — I 

# 

2&: provided students wrth encouragement and with positive i i 

reinforcement of desirable learning "behavior , . . I — I 

27. helped students gam an insight into their abilities, infer- i i 
^ ests, and goals by Counseling with them . . i — I 

28. worked with studen^ndividually to evaluate their pro- r — i 
gress * — ' 
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/ 


□ 


□ □ Q 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


V 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


* 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


-□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ ,□ 


□ 




O □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 



X 



29. maintained a classroom climat^hich permitted learn- 
ing to occur 

'30. provided students with seff-testmg devici*s to help mea- 
sure their progress . . 

31. designed evaluation procedures so that each student 
could be evaluated at the time when he/she was ready 

32. focused evaluation on the students'^chievements rather 
thar> on failure , . 











□ 


.□ 


□ □■ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


O □ 


□ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD or EXCELLENT respafises If any item 
receives a N(JNE, POOR, or FAiR response, the teacher and the resource person should meet to 
determine what additional actrvities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the 
weak area(sj. 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

EacKmodute ts designed to help you gam competency 
in a particul^ skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the f ipal learning experience The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actualschoolsituation whenyou are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an mservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules' covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction. 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com' 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be readylo make one of the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area> and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to test out 

• that th6 module is inappropriate to your needfe at 
this time 

When you are ready to takethe final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
rrecessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete thermal expenence'SuccessfuHy, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to 
peat theexperience, or (2) complete (or review) previo 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience ' 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimutn level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- f 
source person may rrTfeet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2> repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person. (4) desigrung you^own learning experiervce, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation ^ . refers to a situation in 
which yojj are actually working with, and responsible 
for. secondaryor post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would befunctiomng in an actual school 
situation If you do not h&ve access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
pletettie module up to the final learning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i e , 
when you have access to an actual school situatior\ 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupafirfhal Spteciatty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g , the 
service area Trade an# Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) | 
Optional Activity or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person /efers to the person in charge of 
your efciucational program, the professor, instructor 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area ' refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business ar>d office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

NTA. The criterion was not met because it vvas not 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this-skilj or 
has only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill m an 
effective manner- 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform this skiTfIn a 
very effective manner 
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Titles of TheCenter's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



CHgory A: ^roflram PtennhiQ, De w lopf imi i an^ Evaluatton 

A-1 ■ PreptrJ^ for a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct • Community Survey 

A-3 Report tt>e Findjngs of 'a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupetional Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Qoais and Obiectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Anafyets 

A-6 Devek>p a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long>Range Program Plans 

VI 0 Conduct a Student Foltow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

O a tagofy B: InalnjcltofMl Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 
B-3 Develop a limt of Instruction 

Develop a Lesson Plan 
B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 
B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made InstKucttonai Materials 

Category C: Hiatructlonal Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Tnps 

Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions and 
Symposiums 

Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techniques 

Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques ^ 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summanze a Lesson 
Emplov Oral Ooestiomna Techniques 
Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
Provide instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
Preaerrt an Miustzated Talk 
Denwnstrste a Manlpylatrre Skill ^ 
Damonstrate a Concept or Pnnciple 
Individualize Instruction 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
Use Subject Malbr Experts to Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Present Informati^ vnth Models. Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

C-23^ Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
6^24 Present Information with Filmstnps and Slides 
Present Information with Films 
P/esent Information with Audio Record if>gs 
Present tnfopialion with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ programmed Instruction 
Present Information with the C^alkboard and Flip Chart 



C-2 
C-3 

0-4 

C-5 

C-6 

C-7 

C-8 

C-9 

C-10 

C-11 

C-12 

C-13 

C-15 
C-16 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-20 
C-21 
C-22 



C-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 



CalagofY p: Inamicttonal Evaluatton 

D-1 Establish Student Perfonnance Criteria 

D-2^ AaaessSUident -Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Am^Ss Student Psfformance Attitudes 

0-4 Msess Student* Nrlormance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

0^ e^«|yfl|a^ur Instructional Effectiveness 

Calagofy t\ mamidlofiai Management 

E-1 Project instructional Resource t4eeds 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E»3 'Anwige tor lmpfoVerr>ent of Your Vocational Facilities 
E*4 Maintain a Filing System 



E-5 Provide tor Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Dtscipline 

E-e Organize the* Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meel Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Category 0: School-Community Relations 

G- 1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Pr6gram 

Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 
Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

CategJiry H: Student Vocational Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Conoeming Student Vocational 

Organizations 
H-2 Eatatblish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Pr^^iare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Me<nbers m Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of ActiviOei 
H-5 Supen/ise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 Guide Participation in Student Vocatk>nal Organization Contests 
Category I: Profesaional Roie end Development 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally , 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop'an Active Personal Philosoptiy of Education 
1-4' Serve the School and Community 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospefctfve Teachers * 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Expenence 

l-d Supen/ise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 EsUblish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
j-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

j-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

j-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the^b Instructors 

J-7 Coordthata On-the-Job Instruction 

j-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students On*the-Job Perfocmanca 

J-9 Prepare tor Studeals' Related Instruction 

J- 10 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBUCATKmS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher tducation 

Materials / 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 

Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation of Pertormance-Basad Teacher Education 



For Information r^gardlrig availability and pricaa of thaaa mat#H«la conUct— 

AAVIM 

American AMociatk>n for V6catk>nal Jnttructk>n«l Matortalt 
120 EnoinaerifHJ Center e University of Georgia e Atrw^era^rgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 
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